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Iron and Steel Corrosion 


LL works managers are painfully aware of the 

deficiencies of their material. Most industrial 
process plant contains large amounts of steel, and 
unless considerable pains are taken and no little 
expense is incurred the operative engineer is likely to 
find a too-literal truth in the words of the hymn: 
‘* Change and decay in all around I see.’’ A normal 
pre-war year’s production of iron and steel in this 
country alone has an area of some 350 square miles, 
all of which is regarded by the atmosphere as its 
natural prey. It has been calculated by Dr. Hudson 
in his book on ‘‘ The Corrosion of Iron and Steel ”’ 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue) that the cost of 
giving this area of steel two coats of paint would be 
some £40,000,000, and even if some of it were not 
painted, equally costly methods of protection would 
have to be employed. Moreover, in addition to paint- 
ing the new tonnage there is the much larger cost of 
painting existing tonnage. It is not surprising to 
find that the iron and steel industry in all countries 


has embarked with steel users upon an international’ 


campaign against rust. [his research has been a 
particularly shining example of co-operation and has 
already enabled valuable conclusions to be drawn, 
Vernon’s work at the Chemical Research Laboratory 
has established that in dry and pure air (below 70 per 
cent. relative humidity) very little rusting takes place 
and that the oxide film grows more and more slowly 
as it increases in thickness so that virtually no attack 
takes place; but when the atmosphere is both humid 
and polluted, especially when its relative humidity 
rises above 80 per cent. and sulphur dioxide 1s present, 
the rate of rusting rises very greatly indeed. Also, 
minute solid particles, such as might be blown on to. 
the surface, cause a marked acceleration in the rate 
of rusting. The low rate of rusting in many tropical 
countries has been ascertained to be due to the absence 
of smoke or other products of combustion containing 
sulphur dioxide, the evil spirit of corrosion. As long 
as we burn sulphur-containing fuels, so long must we 
put up with the expense of painting our iron and steel- 
work. The extraction of sulphur from power-station 
eases, and the carbonisation of coal in gasworks are 
steps in the right direction; though we yet await the 
genius who will show how the sulphur contained in 
coke can be retained in the ash on combustion. 

It is not possible to prevent the rusting of iron and 
steel by the formation of a preventive coating of oxide 
on the surface, since although these films form they 
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are not robust enough or sufficiently continuous to pre- 
vent access of oxygen.  Rust-resisting steels, of 
course, are expensive when formed from chromium- 
nickel alloys, but Dr. Hudson shows in his book that 
within the last Io or 20 years relatively inexpensive 
low-alloy steels, such as copper-bearing steel, have 
been introduced which are at least twice as resistant 
as ordinary steel to open-air corrosion. He looks for- 
ward to the possibility of producing even better low- 
alloy steels which will do much to alleviate the problem 
of rusting and possibly may eliminate it. Neverthe- 
less, that is in the womb of the future, and so far as 
can be seen it will always be necessary to cover exposed 
surfaces of iron and steel with protective coatings. 
None of the protective coatings now in use is wholly 
efficient, and the Corrosion Research Committee has 
been concerned with the improvement of existing 
methods and the discovery of new ones. Amongst 
these it 1s pointed out that descaling, such as by sand- 
blasting or pickling, 1s essential; the descaling should 
take place as late as possible in the process of manu- 
facture and should be zmmediately followed by a 
priming coat, such as red lead. Finishing coats should 
exclude moisture. Care should be taken not to paint 
in wet conditions or when the humidity is high. 

Dr. Hudson believes that it might almost be claimed 
that for many industrial purposes, particularly those 
connected with the chemical industry, the problem of 
‘“ rusting ’’ (1.e., corrosion) has been practically solved 
by the introduction of rust- and heat-resisting steels, 
were it not that progress in technology is con- 
stantly leading to a demand for materials of construc- 
tion that will resist more and more stringent conditions. 
The use of the low-alloy steels and improvements in 
the method of painting to which reference has been 
made are other positive achievements. Nevertheless, 
much remains to be done. There is room for consider- 
able improvement in the resistance of low-alloy steels, 
and for further developments in the direction of pro- 
tective coatings. It is thought probable that metallic 
coatings will displace paints for some uses, and that 
the combination of metallic coatings with paints may 
be the best solution of the rust problem. Soil corro- 
sion presents problems of its own, and no alloy steel 
has yet been produced that has a corrosion-resistance 
materially higher than that of ordinary mild steel. 
Nor is there any finality in the search for protective 
coatings against soil corrosion, a circumstance partly 
due to the effect of bacteria on the coatings themselves. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Japan’s War Resources 

LTHOUGH nearly three years of hostilities in China 

have not exhausted Japan’s capacity for continuing 
the war her resources have been so seriously depleted that 
in recent months there has arisen in Japan a fairly wide- 
spread belief in the expediency of terminating the ‘‘ China 
Incident ’? within a comparatively short time. The people 
are feeling very keenly the burden of huge government 
expenditures financed by heavy taxation and large domes- 
ti loans. The seven-year arms programme involving a 
total of 2,858 million yen presented to the Diet in February 
last will materially increase the burden. The decreasing 
volume of Japanese trade with countries outside the ‘‘ Yen 
Bloc ”’ 


is accentuating the shortage of foreign exchange, 
and import restrictions have been made more stringent in 


order to assure the continuation of imports of raw mate- 
rials essential to the war industries such as iron ore, crude 


rubber and_ petroleum. During the last three vears, 
Japan’s annual expenditures have more than doubled— 


from 5 billion yen to over 1o billion yen, while, by the 
imposition of new taxes and increasing the rates of those 
already in existence, 


revenues trom taxation have been 


increased from 1,051 million yen in 1936/37 to 2,245 mil- 
lion ven in 1939/40, and it is estimated that in 1940/41 
receipts may approximate to 4 billion yen ($938 million). 
To make up the immense war deficits, heavy borrowings 
have been necessary, loan flotations in 1939/40 being ap- 
proximately nine times those in 1936/37. Further details 
are given in the March ‘‘ Monthly Letter ’’ of the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 


Increase in Japanese Heavy Industries 
NDUSTRIAL. production in Japan has increased steadily 
since the outbreak of hostilities in China. The Oriental 

Economist's index of industrial production (100 = 1931-33 
average) has risen from 148.8 for 1936 to 181.2 for the 
first seven months of 1939. The advance was most pro- 
nounced in the heavy industries and employment in both 
the mining and manufacturing industries during the first 
seven months of 1939 increased by 1o per cent. as com- 
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The trans- 
formation of Japan’s export industries from the produc- 
tion mainly of luxuries and silks to heavy goods indus- 
tries producing war supplies, will undoubtedly entail difh- 
culties at a later period, when after the cessation of hos- 


pared with the corresponding period in 1938. 


tilities, efforts are made to regain former export outlets. 
On the other hand, the eventual development of China 
would open a large market for Japanese capital equip- 
ment. A severe drought in Korea, the source of Japan’s 
supply of many basic foodstuffs, resulted in a_ partial 
failure of the rice crop and the threat of a severe shortage 
in Japan. <A difficult situation has also arisen in respect 
to fuel supplies, with coal completely barred for house- 
hold purposes and the use of gas restricted to 80 per cent. 
of the amount consumed in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. \ shortage of electric power has now 
developed from the paucity of rainfall and the insuthcient 
supply of coal for steam plants. Relief is expected in 
May following the spring rains. Altogether the experi- 
ence of Japan sheds an interesting light on the appalling 
cost of war. Japan’s financial affairs have been managed 
with great ability and foresight, and it 1s only in recent 
months that evidence of difficulty in financing the govern- 
It is not evident 
that any breakdown is imminent, but the present situation 
can only continue at the cost of further inflationary in- 
creases in prices and deterioration in the standard of 
living. 


ment’s operations is becoming apparent. 


Empire Mineral Resources 
CIENTISTS of the Imperial Institute are working on 
problems of using Empire resources for the purposes 
Sir 
Harry Lindsay, Director of the Institute, told the Society 
of Arts in London this week, that its scientific depart- 


of the war and are testing certain Empire metals. 


ments had carried out a large amount of confidential work 
for the Government. They had supplied information to 
the Fuel Board about fibre, which was 
being successfully used in connection with producer gas. 


Research sisal 
An investigation had also been made into the economics 
of a proposal to exploit Gold Coast deposits of bauxite. 

Tantalum is a metal which is finding increasing uses in 
industry, particularly in steel manufacture,’’ Sir Harry 
said. ‘* The discovery of adequate Empire supplies and 
reserves is a matter of interest. Mica is a mineral with 
many applications and for which the war has increased 
the demand. Samples from Burma were recently reported 


to represent material of good quality which would be 


readily saleable if properly prepared.’’ 


Indium and Germanium 

MONG the lesser known metals for which practical 

uses have been found in recent years, indium has been 
discovered to have useful applications in surgery. In 
combination with cadmium it 
forms an alloy which melts in hot water at a temperature 
of 45° C.; if 1 per cent. of gallium is added, the melting- 
point of the alloy can be raised to 49° C., a temperature 
that can be comfortably supported by the human body. 
Casts of living tissues can therefore be made with this 
alloy, or it can be used in place of plaster-of-paris for the 
purpose of holding fractured limbs in position. When 
the time comes to remove the material, it simply has to 
be softened in hot 


lead, tin, bismuth, and 


water. Another rare metal, though 
as yet too costly to be widely employed, is germanium. 
This has been found to have the property, similar to thal- 
lium, of raising the refractive index of optical glass; and 
it is of assistance in eliminating the formation of bubbles 
in molten glass. 
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DIHYDRONAPHTHALENE POLYMERS* 


New Colloidal Solutions and Resins 


easily 


- 


LY HOUGH dihydronaphthalenes are prepared 
from naphthalene in good yield, they have received com- 
paratively little attention in recent years. A study of these 
compounds has resulted in the discovery of an interesting 
series of hydrocarbon polymers, the existence of which had 
not been previously reported in the chemical literature. There 
are two isomeric dihydronaphthalenes: 1,4-dihydronaphtha- 
lene prepared by the reaction of sodium with a solution of 
naphthalene in absolute alcohol, and 1,2-dihydronaphthalene 
produced by the quantitative rearrangement of the 1,4-deriva- 
tive on exposure to a hot solution of sodium ethylate. The 
former melts at 24.5° to 25.0° C., the latter at —8° to — 7° C. 
When sodium is allowed to react with naphthalene in 
dimethyl ether or the glycol diethers, sodium naphthalene 
(C,,H,Na.) is produced. When 1,2-dihydronaphthalene dis- 
solved in one of the above-mentioned ethers is treated with a 
solution of this sodium compound, heat is evolved and a 
dihydronaphthalene polymer is precipitated. 
tures ( 30° to 60° C.), 


polymerised by 


At low tempera- 

1,2-dihydronaphthalene is quantita- 
treatment with a 
amount of sodium naphthalene. 


tively small 
Following the addition of a 
few drops of water to hydrolyse the sodium compound, the 
product may be isolated by filtration followed by washing 
with water to remove traces of sodium hydroxide produced by 
the hydrolytic reaction. 


relatively 


The 1,2-dihydronaphthalene polymer obtained by the above 
procedure is a white powder possessing an unusual degree of 
thermal stability. 250° C. 
and, when heated to higher temperatures, chars at a point 
only somewhat below red heat. 


It shows no sign of melting at 


It appears to be completely 
insoluble in water and most organic solvents. 


This polymer 
has undoubtedly an 


high molecular weight, 
although its physical properties are such that this cannot be 
determined by the usual procedures. 

When 1,2-dihydronaphthalene is polymerised in dimethyl] 
glycol ether at room temperature and above, the precipitated 
polymer, although qualitatively similar to polymer obtained 
in dimethyl ether at lower temperatures, shows a fair degree 
of solubility in some materials. 


ext remely 


Apparently polymer prepared 
under these conditions has a lower molecular weight than the 
other product. In these cases the yield of precipitated polymer 
is generally not quantitative, but high yields in the neigh- 
bourhood of 90 to g5 per cent. are easily obtained. A polyme1 
soluble in dimethyl glycol ether is produced as a by-product 
and may be isolated by distilling solvent from the filtered 
reaction mixture. <A_ brittle melting at 165°C. and 
having an average molecular weight of 749 was obtained in 
one experiment. 


resin 


This resin is somewhat similar to the poly- 
mers of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene which will be discussed later. 


Formation of Colloidal Solutions 


The infusible dihydronaphthalene polymers produced at 
40° to S0° C. have the interesting property of forming col- 
loidal solutions in high-boiling halogenated aromatics such 
as chloronaphthalene, bromonaphthalene, pentachloroethyl- 
benzene, chloroxylenes, and related compounds, When 
heated with these materials, the polymer swells and dissolves 
to syrupy solutions which set to a gel or become extremely, 
viscous on being cooled. 

The amorphous polymer of 1,2-dihydronaphthalene can 
also be obtained by treating the monomer with active sodium 
compounds other than sodium naphthalene. For example, 
sodium anthracene and sodium benzophenone are equally 
effective. Treatment with other polymerising agents gives 
soluble polymers of low molecular weight. Aluminium chlo- 
ride gives a red brittle resin, having a molecular weight of 


* From a paper by N. D. Scott and J. F. Walker, the R. and H. 
Chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. in Ind. Eng. Chem., Indust. Ed., 32, 3, 312-5. 


388, plus a viscous oil, 


dimer. 


apparently a dihyvdronaphthalene 
A study of the dimerisation of 1,2-dihydronaphthalene with 
So per cent. sulphuric acid resulted in the development of a 
new and practical procedure for preparing a product of this 
type. A smooth exothermic reaction took place and a prac- 
tically quantitative yield of a light yellow viscous liquid 
was obtained. ‘This product distilled at 235° to 250° C. at 
15 mm. pressure and had the correct molecular weight for 
dihydronaphthalene dimer. On standing, it partially crystal- 
lised and then proved separable into two fractions. Approxi- 
mately half the crude material was isolated as a colourless 
crystalline compound melting at 51° to 52° C. even aiter 'e- 
peated crystallisation from petroleum ether and from ethyl 
acetate. The remaining product was a liquid dimer. 
Polymerisation of the 1,4-Isomer 


Polymerisation of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene takes place when 
this compound is treated with sodium naphthalene in dimethyl! 
glycol ether at ordinary temperatures. Practically colourless 
brittle hydrocarbon resins are thus obtained in good yield. 
When a solution of sodium naphthalene in dimethyl glycol 
ether is added to a solution of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene in the 
same solvent at room temperature, the green colour of the 
sodium compound gradually disappears and the solution be- 
comes dark red. Heat is gradually evolved and external cool- 
ing is required to keep the reaction mixture below 50° C. The 
active reaction is complete in about 20 to 30 minutes, but 


polymerisation continues slowly, and approximately 3 hours 


3 

are required if a good yield of polymer is to be obtained. At 
the end of this time the sodium compounds are hydrolysed 
hy addition of a few c.c. of water, and a colourless solution 
Since ihe 
polymer tends to become coloured if this mixture is worked 


containing suspended sodium hydroxide results. 


up directly, the precipitated alkali is carbonated with gaseous 
carbon dioxide. ‘The carbonate is then filtered off, and the 
solvent distilled from the filtrate under reduced pressure. The 
dihydronaphthalene in the reaction mixture is almost quan- 
titatively polymerised by this procedure, and a nearly colour- 
less resin melting in the neighbourhood of 100° C. and having 
an average molecular weight of 400 to 450 is obtained. If the 
polymerisation is carried out at o° C., the reaction proceeds at 
a slower rate and the polymer has a higher molecular weight 
figure. If the reaction is allowed to proceed at this tempera- 
ture for about 50 hours, a resin melting at 155° to 190° C. is 
produced. 

On vacuum distillation of the lower melting 1,4-dihydro- 
naphthalene resins, sizable fractions of a liquid dimer may 
At a pressure of 1 mm, this liquid distils in the 
range 195° to 205° C. At higher temperatures fractions hav- 


he obtained. 


ing the average molecular weight of a trimer may also be ob- 
tained. Dimer obtained in this way differs from 1,2-dihydro- 
naphthalene dimers in that it is converted to high polymer 
on treatment with sodium naphthalene in dimethyl glycol 
ether. 

Resins obtained from 1,4-dihydronaphthalene by the pro- 
cedure outlined above are brittle glasslike solids with a dens- 
ity of 1.14 and a refractive index of 1.6. ‘They are insoluble 
in water and alcohols, moderately soluble in gasoline, and ex- 
tremely soluble in naphtha, turpentine, benzene, toluene, 
chloroform, and trichlorethylene. They are highly compat- 
ible with naphthalene, rosin, beeswax, vegetable oils, and 
many other materials. Although they colour somewhat on 
exposure .to air when heated, they have a good degree of 
thermal stability and cracking does not take place until tem- 
peratures in the neighbourhood of 370° to 450° C. have been 
attained. 
other 
active hydrogenation catalysts, dihydronaphthalene resins 


On hydrogenation in the presence of Raney nickel o1 








absorb up to about 6 moles of hydrogen per dihvdronaphtha 
lene unit. The melting point of the resultant resin is raised 
30° to 4o° C. by this precedure and the colour stability is im 
proved. Hydrogenated resin possesses solubilities and com- 
patibilities more like those of saturated hydrocarbons. For ex 
ample, the unhydrogenated resin will dissolve only 3 to 4 per 
cent. parathin without loss of transparency whereas hydro 
genated material will take up approximately 10 per cent. 

As previously stated, 1,4-dihydronaphthalene may be pre- 
pared by the reduction of naphthalene by means of sodium 
and ethyl alcohol. It may also be 


sodium naphthalene with water. 


obtained by reaction of 
lf this procedure is carried 
by addition of water 
to sodium naphthalene as formed, the product is not polymer. 
ised and good yields of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene are obtained. 
Ii the process is carried out at room temperature in dimethyl 
glycol ether and the sodium naphthalene is allowed to build 
up in the solution, the dihydronaphthalene polymerises as 
formed and the naphthalene is quantitatively converted to 
resin. 


out at temperatures below 30° (. or 


In the preparation of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene by either of 
the processes described above, it is difficult to obtain a com- 
plete conversion of the naphthalene involved, and the crude 
distilled product usually contains 75 to 85 per cent. dihydro- 
naphthalene. The remainder of this material is largely 
naphthalene. Tetrahydronaphthalene is also present when 
an excess of sodium is employed. The dihydronaphthalene 
content of this material is easily determined since it reacts 
quantitatively and practically instantaneously with bromine. 
Bromination of impurities is avoided if the sample is treated 
with a measured excess of bromine in carbon tetrachloride and 
then shaken with an excess of 5 per cent. potassium iodide 
acidified with a little hydrochloric acid. The iodine liberated 
can then be determined by volumetric titration and the 
bromine consumption calculated. The reaction with bromine 
should be carried out in the absence of direct sunlight, and 
only 10 to 20 seconds should elapse before the 
added. 


iodide is 


The 1,4-dihydronaphthalene prepared from sodium naph- 
thalene is easily identified by the formation of the character- 
istic mercuric acetate addition product (melting point 122° C.) 
which is produced when it is agitated with an aqueous solu- 
tion of this salt. It reacts with bromine to give an approxi- 
mately quantitative yield of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene dibro- 
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mide melting at 71° to 72° C. treatment 
with sodium naphthalene serves as an additional confirmation 
of its structure. On heating this product with an approxi- 
mately: 10 per cent. solution of sodium ethylate for 3 to 4 


Pe 
hours at 150° C., it is completely converted to the 1,2-isomer. 


Its behaviour on 


oe 


Although the polymerisation of 1,2-dihydronaphthalene py 
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1,4-DIHYDRONAPHTHALENE 1,2-DIHYDRONAPHTHALENE 
sodium naphthalene is a definite catalytic process, the poly- 
merisation of 1,4-dihydronaphthalene appears to have a more 
complicated mechanism. An appreciable concentration of 
sodium naphthalene is required, and the polymerisation pro- 
ceeds at a comparatively slow rate which may be accelerated 
by increasing the temperature or the catalyst concentration. 
Sodium benzophenone does not act as a catalyst for this poly- 
merisation as in the case of the 1,2-dihydronaphthalene. The 
polymerisation is also influenced by the solvent employed. 
When dimethyl ether or methyl ethyl ether is used as the 
solvent, only low yields of the lowest polymers are obtained. 
It is possible that the 1,4-dihydronaphthalene is partially re- 
arranged before polymerisation and that the rate of poly- 
merisation is controlled by the rate at which rearrangement 
takes place. The final polymer may thus be an interpolymer 
of 1,2- and 1,4-dihydronaphthalene. It is not improbable that 
sodium naphthalene could bring about this rearrangement of 
1,4-dihydronaphthalene at low temperatures just as sodium 
ethylate does at higher temperatures, The fact that mixtures 
of 1,4- and 1,2-dihydronaphthalene containing up to 70 per 
cent. of the latter are polymerised to clear soluble resins con- 
taining none of the insoluble 1,2-polymer lends credence to 
this theory. Although this hypothesis is not proved, it ap- 
pears reasonable from a chemical standpoint and explains the 
behaviour of 1,4- and 1,2-dihydronaphthalene on treatment 
with sodium naphthalene in a satisfactory manner. 








Fodder from Straw 
Result of I.C.I. Research 
Lo McGOWAN discloses in a letter to 7he Zimes the 


fact that the research staff of I.C.1. has been working on 
the conversion of straw into animal foodstuff by treating it 
with caustic soda. This is neither an entirely new process, 
nor perhaps one which would find a permanent place in the 
peace-time economy of agriculture, but it is of the first 
importance in time of war. 

The principle is that the caustic soda, applied in a weak 
solution, breaks down the indigestible cellulose in the straw 
and thereby releases the digestible elements. It is in 
a predigestion process, 


fact 
The product is not only readily eaten 
bv livestock, but has a substantial food value. 

A long series of tests has been carried out, and feeding 
(rials now indicate that the process is technically accurate. 
The demonstration plant has been working at Jealott’s Hill. 
The dithculty is how to arrange for practical use to be made 
of it. There are two alternatives. The first is to design and 
make available small plants which can be sold to, and used 
by, the individual 


)\ larme! 
chaft. 


lor treating his own straw and 
These plants are simple and inexpensive, a small one 
costing perhaps £25 and a larger one /40. 

The 


co-operation with the bie firms interested 


second down 


alternative is to put factory plants in 
in the production 
of animal foodstuffs, and in sugar-beet factories and oil and 
cake mills, who would treat the straw centrally 


with the particular fodder they were distributing 


o* 


and mix it 


° 
Treatment of Bleaching Clays 
Activation with Sulphuric Acid 

N a recent study* of the decolorising efficiency of clays 
activated by means of sulphuric acid, it was found that 
activation maximum after the clay had 
digested for six hours in a reflux apparatus with sulphuric 
acid of 20 per cent. with 
shorter periods re- 


attained a been 


‘Treatment lower 


or higher strengths of acid for longer or 


concentration. 
sulted in inferior products. The clay used in this investiga- 
had a handle and 
Analysis of the material after re- 
moval of the sand by sedimentation gave the following percen- 
Water 


silica. 


tion was grey in colour, rather greasy 


readily absorbed water. 


ferric 
loss on ignition, 


tage figures: hygroscopic), 3.15; alumina + 
54.15; 


The air-dried sand-free clay was softened in an equal 


oxide, 30.50: magnesia, 0.92: 
12.00. 
amount of water for 24 hours before being digested with a 
specified amount of sulphuric acid for a specified time (1-10 
hours). At the close of each digestion the sample was imme- 
diately transferred to cold water, decanted and washed on 
the filter until the wash water gave no reaction for sulphate 
ion; the acid-free clay was then air-dried for 1-2 days before 
The 


superiority of the clay activated with 20 per cent. acid for six 


bringing to constant weight in a hot-air oven at 105° C. 


hours was amply demonstrated in decolorising tests on a 
series of vegetable and mineral oils. 





vv. t + . . . . 
* Krajcinovic and Zalesow (Univ. of Zagreb), Oesterreichische 
Chem. Zeitung, Feb. 5, 1940, pp. 33-6. 
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Personal Notes 

Mr. H. WETLESEN has been appointed managing director 
of the Norwegian chemical manufacturing concern, Det 
Norske Nitrid A/S, in place of the late Mr. H. Helgesen. 

* * * * 

THE Institution of Chemical Engineers has awarded medals 
for 1939 as follows: Osborne Reynold Medal to Dr. A. J. V. 
UNDERWOOD, Moulton Medal to Mr. G. W. HEWSON and 
Mr. R. LL. REES; Junior Moulton Medal, with prize of books, 
to DR. A. K. G. THOMSON. 

* * * * 

DR. ANDREW MCCANCE, of Glasgow, a director and general 
manager of Colvilles, Ltd., has been awarded the Bessemer 
Gold Medal for 1940 by the Council of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in recognition of his eminent services in connection 
with the application of science to the iron and steel indus- 
try. He will be presented with the medal at the annual 
meeting of the Institute on May 2 


_ 
. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. WILLIAM KNIGHT, a director of F. E. Rudman and Co., 
Ltd., chemical manufacturers, Radcliffe, Lancashire, has died 
at the age of 37. 

* * * * 

Mr. WILLIAM Boyb, of South Hiendley, Barnsley, who 
died this week, aged 69, was secretary of Monckton Coke and 
Chemical Company, Ltd. 

* * * * 

Mr JOHN DENNY, London director of Messrs. ‘Thermotank, 
l.td., heating and ventilating engineers, and a member of 
the famous Dumbarton shipbuilding tamily, Govan, Glasgow, 
died last week at Cove, Dumbartonshire. 

* * *K 

PROFESSOR ANDREW JOHANNES BRAX, who died recently <«t 
Helsinki, aged 66, was the first Professor of Paper Technology 
at Helsinki Technical College, having occupied the chair 
from its creation in 1931 until his death. Before this appoint 
ment he had held many posts in the Finnish paper industry, 
and in 1926-30 Was director of BjGrneborgs Pappersbruk A/B. 

a * * ” 

Mr. MAvRICE BLOOD, M.A., died last Sunday a 
Willesden Green, London, N.W., at the age of 70, had been 
a Fellow of the Chemical Society since 1896 and of the Royal 
Microscopical Society since 1903. 


who 


-_ 


He had held appointments 
as teacher of chemistry at Northampton and County Modern 
and Technical School and at Kingston I:ndowed Schools. 
* * * * 

STEPHEN MITCHELL DIXON, M.Inst.C.E., who 
died recently at Nice, aged 72, had held professional appoint 
ments at the Universities of Fredericton, 
sirmingham, and was Dean of the 


PROFESSOR 


and 
Faculty of Science at 
Birmingham University in 1g12-13. At the beginning of the 


Dalhousie, 


last war, before proceeding on active Service, he was assistant 
to the Director of Production at the Ministry of Munitions ; in 
1923-25 he was a member of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board, and he had more research 
connection with concrete and wire rope. 


carried out work in 





Mr. G. B. CRUICKSHANK, head of R. Cruickshank, Ltd., 
chemical manufacturers, left £28,997 (net personalty £27,896). 
* * * * 

SIR ERNEST SANGER, ].P., 
sale manufacturing chemists, 

£73,534). 


chairman of Sangers, Ltd., whole 
left £74,906 (net personalty 
* * * * 

Mr. D. S. PATON, senior partner of Kirkpatrick, Barr and 
Paton, chemical merchants, has left estate valued at £29,868 
(net personalty £209,754). 

* * * * 

Dr. HENRY C. BROWN, managing director of West Norfolk 
Farmers’ Manure and Chemical Ce. 
at £41,339 (net personalty £35,584). 


has left estate valued 
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A Chemist’s Bookshelf 


THE BRITISH PLASTICS YEAR BOOK, 1940. 
Press, Ltd. 
War-time restrictions on paper have compelled the pub- 
lishers to limit the number of pages of this, the tenth edition, 
to the least possible number, there being just over 100 pages 
The Year Book 1s, 
however, still as rich in detail and information and as 1n- 
valuable to the plastics industry. The publishers have en- 
deavoured to maintain the various sections—there are nine 
of them—to the fullest possible extent, but the editorial sec- 
tion has had to suffer the most drastic treatment. ‘There are 
two interesting articles in the latter, however. The first deals 
with the use of plastics in war-time and the second, which 
is complementary to the first, is a brief review of the plastics 
industry asa whole. The regular addresses of firms have been 
inaintained in the address section, and in addition temporary 
addresses, where known, have been included at the end of 
each firm’s particulars. A tab method of indexing facilitates 


London: Plastics 


Pp. 400. 


ISs, 
z 


less than in the previous year’s volume. 


reference to the sections. 

THE CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL, by J. C. Hudson, D.Sc, 
D.1.C., A.R.C.S. Chapman and Hall. Pp. 3109. 
ids. 

Written for the practical works engineer rather than for 
the chemist, this book is a survey of the first ten years’ work 
of the Corrosion Committee of the Iron and Steel Institute 
and the British Iron and Steel Federation. Perhaps the prac- 
tical emphasis is a little too marked even for the engineer, and 
it would have been well to have given some account of the 
mechanism of rusting and atmospheric and marine corrosion 
in order to guide the engineer when cases of rusting 
brought to his notice. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee for protection by painting and descaling are given and 
explained; mill scale receives its due attention. 


london: 


aTe 


There is an 
excellent account. of pickling and we shall be surprised if 
more works engineers do not demand that the iron and steel 
used in manufacturing their plant shall be pickled before put- 
ting on the priming coat. A combination of sulphuric acid 
with phosphoric acid is recommended for the purpose. Metal- 
lic coatings and non-metallic coatings are given attention, 
and although most of the metallic coatings are not themselves 
immune from attack, yet they are far more resistant than 
steel; difficulty is met with when the coating has become 
porous and the material cannot be re-coated. These coatings 
may be applied by dipping, cementation, electrodeposition, 
spraying, roliing-on, or even by condensation from vapour. 
The vapour condensation process has been applied with tin, 
but it is too early yet to estimate its value. Among examples 
of interesting and instructive cases investigated by the Com- 
mittee, marine corrosion comes in for a good deal of notice, 
and it would appear that there is a fundamental difference 
between stationary steel, and moving steel such as a ship’s 
hull. The with a survey of 
done and of what remains to be done. 
recommended as a 


book concludes 


what has been 
It can be thoroughly 
instructive and authoritative 
survey of the best practice for the prevention of atmospheric 


or marine corrosion, and Dr. 


readable, 


Hudson is to be congrattlated 
upon showing a flair for semi-popular exposition of this char- 
acter. The importance of the subject is evident to all who 
have studied the statistics of iron and steel production, 





‘ 


EXEMPTION FROM K.I.D. 

The ‘Treasury has made an Order under Section 10(5) of 
the Finance Act, 1926, continuing the exemption from Key 
Industry Duty until June 30, 1940, of the following synthetic 
organic chemicals, analytical reagents, other fine chemicals 





and chemicals manufactured by fermentation processes: 
Jarbitone. (Veronal, Malonal, Malourea, acid  diethyl- 
barbituric, diethvlmalonylurea, Hypnogen, Deba), . Glycol 


ethers. 

Copies of the Order, which is entitled the Safeguarding of 
Industries (Exemption) No. 5 Order, 1940, may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Riveted Autoclave 6 ft. 6 in dia. < 49 ft. 6 in. long 
120 Ibs. Working Pressure. 
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Electrically Welded Blow Down and Drain Tank 





and Reflux Accumulator. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


The numbers given under ‘*‘ Applications for 


Patents’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 
PRODUCTION OF SATURATED HYDROCARBONS.—Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd., and S. W. Adey. 4406. 


PRODUCTION OF ISOPARAFFINS.—Anglo-Jranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
E. W. Musther, and E. 8S. Narracott. 4405. 

COMPOSITIONS FOR USE IN AGRICULTURE or horticulture.— 
M. H. M. Arnold, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 4693. 


FILTER AND PURIFICATION MEDIA.—L, A. Beckman, and British 
Twin Dise and Clarifiers, Ltd. 4542. 

ELECTRODES USED IN THE ELECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION and deposi- 
tion of metals.—R. A. Blakeborough, and €. C. Wood. 458d. 


SEPARATION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—British Celanese, Ltd. 
(United States, March 11, 39.) = 4505. 

MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES.—British Celanese, Lid. 
(United States, March 11, °39.) 4506. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE ESTERS.—British Celanese, Ltd. 
(United States, March 15, ’39.) 4607. 


DEVICE ADAPTED FOR CHEMICAL REACTIONS by the bubbling pro- 
eess.—M. Claraz. (France, March 16, °39.) 4456. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS having expansion lower than that of 
silica.—Corning Glass Works. (United States, April 22, °39.) 
4290. 

MANUFACTURE OF KETONES.—Distillers Co., Ltd., H. M. Stanley, 
and F. E. Salt. 4730. 

PRODUCTION OF HALOGENATED ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—Distillers 
Co., Ltd., H. P. Staudinger and K. H. W. Tuerck. 4407. 
MANUFACTURE OF USEFUL ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—H. 

4324. 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS containing inorganic groups. 

H. Dreyfus. 4325. 


Dreyfus. 


ORGANIC ACID MANUFACTURE.—H. Dreyfus. 4526. 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—H. Dreyfus. 4327. 

MANUFACTURE OF PIGMENT COMPOSITIONS.—K. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. (United States, March 9, °39.) 4540. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSPHATES and compound fertilisers.— 
Entreprise R. et J. Moritz. (France, March 17, °39.) 4721. 

OPACIFIERS FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS.—Ferro Enamel! Corpora- 
tion. (United States, March 13, °39.) 4600. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFF containing the arseno group. 
E. A. H. Friedheim. (Switzerland, April 26, °39.) 4657. 

METHOD AND MEANS FOR DISTILLING TAR.—H. E. J. Green. 4617. 

CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS FOR ADDITION TO MOTOR SPIRIT.—S. B. 
Grundy. 4323. 

TREATMENT OF POWDERED OR SCRAP MAGNESIUM METAL or alloys. 
W. B. Hamilton. 4591. 

MANUFACTURE OF PENTACHLOROSTYRENE, 
Industries, Ltd. (EF. 1. 

PROCESS FOR 


ETC.—Imperial Chemical 
du Pont de Nemours and Co.). 4694. 
THE CATALYTIC TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBON OILS. 


M. W. Kellogg Co. (United States, May 20, °39.) 4629. 
PRODUCTION OF NITROPARAFFINS.—N. Levy, and _ Imperial 
(Chemical Industries, Ltd. 4280. 
PROCESS FOR CLEANING AND SORTING GUMS.—P. Marmasse. 
(France, March 10, °39.) 4547. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHONIUM COMPOUNDS.—N. V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij. (Holland, March 31, °39.) 4358. 

PROCESS FOR THE REMOVAL OF THIO-ETHERS from mixtures con- 
taining thio-ethers and sulphonium compounds.—N. V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. (Holland, March 28, °39.) 
4359. 

PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS MATERIALS.—N. V. de 
Petroleum Maatschappij. (Holland, March 20, °59.) 

PRODUCTION OF COLOURLESS OR LIGHT-COLOURED 
COMPOUNDS.—N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
(Holland, April 3, °39.) 4516. 

PROCESS FOR PREPARING 21-ALDEHYDES of the cyclopentanopoly- 


Bataafsche 

4360. 
SULPHONIUM 
Maatschappij. 


hyvdrophenanthrene series.—N. V. Organon. (Holland, April 6, 
39.) 4515; (Holland, Aug. 2, °59.) 4316; (Holland, Sept. 25, 
39.) (Cognate with 4515.) 4317, 

PRODUCTION OF LIME WATER.—Permutit Co., Lid., and G. C 


Harbinson. 4411. 


PROCESS FOR INHIBITING THE OXIDATION OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE.- 


EE. A. Pokorny. 4457. 
REINFORCED BITUMINOUS MASTIC.—E,. J. Pryor. 4536. 
PRODUCTION OF CARBON ALLOYS.—I. Rennerfelt. and B. M. S. 
Kalling. (Sweden, March 11, °39.) 4540. 


PRODUCTION OF UNSATURATED KETONALCOHOLS of the cevclopen- 
tanopolyhydrophenanthrene series.—Richten Gedeon Vegyészeti 
Gvar Reszrénytirsasag. (Hungary, Aug. 31, °39.) 4318. 

PROCESS FOR DISSOLVING CRUDE CALCIUM ALUMINATES IN WATER. 
J.C. Sealles. (France, March 22, °39.) 4648. 


METHOD OF INITIATING AND MAINTAINING CHEMICAL REACTION 


BETWEEN FLUIDS S. A. Manifattura Ceramica Pozzi. (Italy. 
March 21. ‘39. 751. 
PROCESSES FOR RAPID DISINFECTION or preservation of sub- 


stances,—‘ Steffanont. 


Italv, March 11, °39.) 


$532. 


PROCESSES FOR IMPARTING TO SOLUTIONS and dispersions of 
colloids the consistency of emulsious and froth or foam.—cC. 
Steffanoni and KE. Ronecoroni. 4379. 

CONCENTRATION OF AQUEOUS ALKALI METAL HYDROXIDES.—A. H. 
Stevens (Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). May 17, '38.) 4335. 

PROCESS FOR REGENERATING SPENT METAL CATALYSTS.—Universal 
Oil Products Co. (United States, March 22, 39.) 4713. 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDROCYANIC ACID.—K. C. Webster 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 4279. 

MANUFACTURE OF CHLORINATED RUBBER.—D. E. 
Dodd and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 4511, 

OXIDATION.—H. Dreyfus. 3401. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS containing oxygen.—-H. 
Dreyfus. 5402. 

PRODUCTION OF OXYGEN-CONTAINING COMPOUNDS.—H. Drevfus. 
3403. ‘ 

MANUFACTURE OF OXYGENATED ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—H. Drevfus. 
3404. ; 

PRODUCTION OF THERMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS.—IIl. Dreyfus. 3601. 

PRODUCTION OF GLYCEROL.—E, I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
(United States, Feb. 24, °39.) 3436, 3438. 

PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLS.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 


and 


Woods, H. 








(United States, Feb. 24, °39.) 3437. 
PRODUCTION OF ETHER ALCOHOLS.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


and Co. (United States, Feb. 24, °39.) 3439. 

COATING COMPOSITIONS suitable for use as wire enamels.—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. (United States, Feb. 28, °39.) 3679. 
MANUFACTURE OF HYDROCARBON GASEs.—T. D. Kelly. 3550. 

PLANT FOR CATALYTIC REACTIONS.—O. D. Lucas. 3317. 

CATALYTIC PLANT FOR CONTINUOUS HYDROGENATION.—O. D. Lucas. 
3318. 

PREPARATION OF THE CARBONATE SALTS of calcium and magnesium, 
and products containing such salts.—W. McGeorge and F, H. 
Milner. 3714. 

LIGHT-SENSITIVE LAYERS containing diazo compounds.—EK. N. 
Mason and Sons, Ltd., and D. J. Norman. 3416. 

PROCESS FOR REFINING HYDROCARBON OILS.—N. V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatsechappij. (United States, Apri! 3, °39.) 3322. 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH QUALITY LUBRICATING OILS by cold frac- 
tionation, extraction and synthesis.—E. A. Ocon. 3485. 

APPARATUS AND METHOD for heat treating a plurality of hydro- 
carbon streams.—I. A. Ocon. 3489. 

PRODUCTION OF HORMONE PREPARATIONS.—L, 
Sasvari. 3508. 

MACHINES FOR USE 





Paunz and G. 


IN FROTH FLOTATION.—L. S..Petersen. 5641. 


PREPARATION OF 2:5-DIMETHOXY-3 :4 :6-TRIMETHYLPHENYLETHYL 
HALIDES.—Roche Products, Ltd., F. Bergel and A. L. Morrison. 
yj” 

3576. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF 
sTuFFs.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Application, 21460/39.) 21459/39. 

HYDROLYSIS OF STARCH-CONTAINING 
Melle. July 30, 1958 (Cognate 
21585 /39. 

MANUFACTURE OF 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
July 29, 1938. 


BASIC DYE- 
(Cognate 


MATERIALS.—Usines de 
Application, 21586/39.) 


WASHING, WETTING, CLEANSING, 
AGENTS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie and Standard Oil 
Co. July 27, 19388. 21758/39. 
RESIN LAYERS.—Kodak, Ltd. July 27, 1938. 21764/39. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHORIC ACID DICHLORIDES 
of compounds having a bactericidal action.—Hoffman-La Roche 
and Co. A.-G. July 30. 1938. 21832/39. 
MANUFACTURE OF GLUED COMPOUND PLATES. 
Industry in Basle. July 30, 1938. 21970/39. 
PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BERYLLIUM.—Deutsche Gold 
und Silberscheideanstalt vorm. Roessler. Aug. 3, 1938. 2207/59. 
MANUFACTURE OF SUBSTITUTED BARBITURIC AcIpDsS.—E. Lilly and 
Co. July 30, 1938. 22022/39. | 
PROCESS FOR THE RECOVERY OF POTASSIUM SALTS FROM SOLUTIONS. 
Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstof A/S. July 29, 1938. (Cog- 
nate Applications, 22026-7 /39.) 22025/39. . 
PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES. 
Aug. 2, 195 22402 / 39. 
MANUFACTURE OF MOULDED BODIES FROM 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 3. 1938. 
TREATMENT OF WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR.—Norsk 
trisk Kveelstof A/S. Aug. 23, 1938. 28713 /38. 
PRODUCTION OF MELAMINE.—Henkel and Cie. Ges 
(Cognate Application, 5489/39.) 5388/39. 
METHOD OF PREPARING SELENYL ARYL THIAZOLES. 
poration. Aug, 25, 1938. 3066 / 359. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ASPHALT from products con- 
taining both asphalt and paraffin wax.—N. V. de Bataafsclhe 
Pe.roleum Maatschappij. Mav 18, 1938 14108/39. 


AND FOAMING 
Development 


Soc. of Chemical 


British Celanese, Ltd. 


CELLULOSE 
22526 / 39. 


ESTERS. 
Hvydro- Klek- 


Aug. 4, 19: 
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W ingfoot (‘ao 
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CARBAMIDES.—K. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
1938. 13663 /39. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHESIS GASES, 
mainly consisting of mixtures of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and of hydrocarbons therefrom.—N. V. International Hydrogeneer- 


May 10, 


ingsoctrovien Maatschappij (International Hydrogenation 
Patents Co.). May 18, 1938. 14536/39, 


PRODUCTION OF LAEVULINIC ACID.—Corn Products Refining Co. 
Aug. 18, 1938. 15594/39. ; 

PROCESS FOR IMPROVING YARNS and fabrics having fibres of 
natural or regenerated cellulose.—Heberlein and Co. A.-G, Aug. 
23, 1938. 21089/39. 

PREPARATION OF UREAFORMALDEHYDE POLYMER for paper-making. 
grown Co. Aug. 23, 1938. 21595/39. 

COATED MAGNESIUM OR MAGNESIUM ALLOY ARTICLES, and method 


for the production thereof.—Dow Chemical Co. Aug. 12, 1938. 
21732 /39. 
PROCESSES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTADIENE.—Istituto per 


lo Studio della Gomma Sintetica. and G. Natta. 
21752, 39. 

PROCESS FOR THK GRANULATION OF SUPEKPHOSPHATES.—Silesia 
Verein Chemischer Fabriken. Aug. 15, 1938. 21759/39. 


Aug. 13, 1938. 


MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. Aug. I1, 1938. (Cognate Application, 
22396 /39.) 22395/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF ASYMMETRICAL CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—Soc. 


of Chemical Industry in Basle. 1938. 
cation, 22398/39.) 22397 /39. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF 
dustrie. Aug. 15, 1938. 22663/39. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF INTERPOLYMERISATION 
pucts.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 19, 1938. 22664/39, 

METAL CATALYSTS, and preparation thereof.—N. V. de Bataafsclic 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Aug. 16, 1938. 22692/39. 

PRODUCTION OF ETHERS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 17, 1958. 
22849 / 39. 

METHOD OF STERLLISING MOLASSES used in the manufacture of 
yeast.—A/B Separator. Aug. 20, 1938. 22865/39. 

CONDENSATION PRODUCTS and resinous and similar materials. 
American Cyanamid Co. Aug. 18, 1938. 22958 /39. 

METHOD OF RECOVERING OI, FROM BONVS, particularly whale- 
bones.-—-A/B Separator, Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., and 
B. R. Bostock. Aug. 16, 1938. (Cognate Application, 22972/39.) 
22971 / 39. 


Aug, 12, (Cognate Appli- 


ESTERS.—I. G. Farbenin- 


PRO- 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS, and process for animalising 


fibres therewith.—W. W. Groves (I, G. Farbenindustrie). Aug. 
22, 1938. 518,369. 
CARRYING OUT THE CONVERSION OF CARBON MONOXIDE WITH 


HYDROGEN.—G. W. Farbenindustrie. 


1938. 518,372. 


Aug. 22, 


Johnson (I. G. 
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TREATMENT OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR.—Bohm Krumauer 
Maschinenpapier-Fabriken Ignaz Spiro and Sohne A.-G., and L. 


Hahn. Aug. 22, 1938. 518,318. 

APPARATUS FOR THE INJECTION-MOULDING OF THEKMO-SETYING 
PLASTIC MASSES OR COMPOSITIONS.—J. Krause Ges. June 27, 
1938. 518,294. 

PRODUCTION OF UNSATURATED HALOGEN-CONTAINING DERIVATIVES 
OF PROPENE.—N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Sept. 
14, 1937. 518,325. 

CONTINUOUS SOLVENT EXTRACTION APPARATUS.—National  Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation. Nov. 24, 1937. 518,324. 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DERIVATIVES OF CORONENE. 
G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindusirie). Sept. 8, 1938. 518,332. 


PRODUCTION OF CATALYSTS.—Ruhrechemie A.-G. Sept. 27, 1937. 
318,334. 

HYDROGENATION OF OCTENES.—Universal Oil Products Co. Feb. 
25, 1938. 518,392. 

KLOTATION OF COAL,—American Cyanamid Co. Nov. 5, 1937. 
518,302. 

SYNTHETIC METALLIC ENAMELS.—L. Berger and Sons, Ltd. 
(Sherwin-Wilhams Co.). July 29, 1989. 518,309. 


MANUFACTURE OF SATURSTE) ‘ND UNSATURATED DERIVATIVES of 
the 3-keto-cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene Soc. al 
Chemical Industry in Basle. Jiiy 26, 1837, (Cognate Application, 
22185 /38.) 518,571, 

SYNTHESIS OF HYDROCARBONS which are solid, liquid, or readily 
liquefiable from carbon monoxide and hydrogen.—Studien und 
Verwertungs-Ges. July 3, 1937. (Cognate Application, 
22735 /38.) 518,614. 

APPARATUS FOR APPLYING A NITROCELLULOSE COATING.-—-E. MM. 
Bright. Aug. 23, 1938. 518,499. ‘ 

CHARGING CYLINDERS for the storage ; 
Ges. fiir Linde’s Eismaschinen A.-G. Sept. 2, 1937. 518,419. 

PRODUCTION OF AMIDINES and their ‘derivatives.—Boots Pure 
Drug Co., Ltd., F. L. Pyman, and H: H. L. Levene. Aug. 24. 
1938. 518,575. 

TUBULAR FURNACES for the treatment of hydrocarbons. 


Series. 


of acetylene solution.- 


Gasoline 


Products Co., Inc. Aug. 31, 1987. 518,537. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF POLYAZO DYESTUFFS.—-l. G. 
iarbenindustrie. Aug. 27, 1937. 518,509. 

PHENOLIC SUGAR ALCOHOLS.—-J. B. Niederl. Aug. 28, 19857. 
018,586. 


PREPARING BILIRUBIN.—Armour and Co. Oct. 1, 1937. 518,637. 
MANUFACTURE OF STABLE EMULSIONS, such as of oil and water.- 
Neuk6llner Oelmiihle G. P. Lehmann and Co. Ges Aug. 31, 1957. 

518,641. 
MANUFACTURE OF AMINO-SULPHONIC and amino-carboxylic acids. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept. 1, 1937. 518,656. 
POLYMERISATION OF POLYMFLISABIE ORGANIC LIQUIDS.—E 
Pont de Nemours and Co. Sept. 1, 19387. 518,657. 
DEPOLYMERISATION OF MONO OLEFINE POLYMERS.—-I. 
dustrie. Sept. 7, 1987. 518,558. 


lL. du 


G. Farbenin- 











New Companies Registered 


Cosmetic Research Laboratories, Ltd. (360,067).—Private com- 


pany. Capital £300 in 1,200 shares of 5s. each. Manufacturers 
and preparers of and wholesale and retail dealers in cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, perfumes, etc. Directors: Ambrose Brown, 
Moss Spiro. Solicitor: Moss Spiro, 59 Berners’ Street, W.1. 


Registered office: 80b Dean Street, W.1. 

Hailsham Charcoal Company, Ltd. § (351),868).—lDrivate commpany. 
Capital £1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. ‘To carry on the business 
of manufacturers, buyers and sellers of charcoal and similar pro 
ducts, timber merchants. building contractors, etc. Subscribers : 
Alan KE. Oliver, 46 Parliament Street, S.W.1; Irederick J. Puggle. 
First directors: Edward H. T. Green and others. Solicitors: 
Bircham & Co., 46 Parliament Street, 5.W.1. 

F, A. Clayton and Company, Ltd. (359,917).—Private company. 
Capital £2,000 in £1 shares (1.000 6 per cent. preference and 1,000 
ordinary). To carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers 
in disinfectant preparations and disinfectants, oils, soaps, soap 
powders and preparations, perfumes, etc. Directors: Stanley H. 
Lunt: Miss Vivienne K. Morgan. Solicitor: Geoffrew N. Booth, 31 
North John Street, Liverpool. Registered office: Everton Terrace, 
Liverpool, 5. 

British and Colonial Insulating Company, Ltd. (360,062) .— 
Private company. Capital £1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. To 
acquire the business of a vulcanised bitumen manufacturer carried 
on by R. P. Rylott at Dock Road, Wallasey, Ches., and to carry 
on the business of dealers in asphalt, bitumen, tar macadam, stone, 
slag, bricks, paints, varnish, enamel, lacquer, cellulose, size, pig- 
ments, oils, colours, wax, putty, glass, whitewash, white lead, 
rubber, balata and gutta percha, and building and road making 


materials of all kinds, etc. Subscribers: Reginald P. Rylott, 
Frederick J. Lees. Reginald P. Rylott signs as director. Solici- 


tors: G. F. Lees and Son, 44 and 45 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
Registered office: Deck Road, Wallasey, Ches. 


Zol Marketing Company, Ltd. (359,856) .—Private company. Capital 
£100 in 100 shares of £1 each. ‘To carry on the business of manu- 
facturing chemists, manufacturers, buyers and sellers of all kinds 
of lubricants, greases, soluble oils, waxes, etc. Directors: Haddion 
A. Norman, James R. J. Jones and Vernon S. Goslin. Registered 
otice: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 

Tomel, Ltd. (359,553).—Vrivate company. Capital £400 in 400 
shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in gases, acids, drugs, oils, medicines, gypsum, plasters, dis 
infectants, dyes, pigments, compositions, fertilisers, manures, 
chemicals, ete. Subscribers: Wilfrid N. Marchant and Joyce Swift. 
Secretary: Joyce Swift. Registered office; Room 376, Bank Chaim 
bers, 329 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Miller Bros. (Church), Ltd. (360,155).—Private company. Capital 
£1,000 in £1 shares. Drysalters, manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemicals, gases, drugs, medicines, plasters, divinfe:tants, fertilisers, 


salts, acids, foodstuffs, oils, spirits, isinglass, culoars, paints, glues, 
gums, pigments, varnishes, etc. Directors: Mrs. Khoda Shiller. 
Stephen Miller, George EK. Miller, John W. Booth. Secretary : 
Stephen Miller. Solicitors: John W. Booth, 28 Union Road. 


Oswaldtwistle, Lanes. Registered office: Dineley Street, Church, 


Lancs. 


R. B. Turner and Co., Ltd. (360,083).—Private company. 
Capital £10,000 in 10,000 shares of £1 each. To acquire the 
business of a manufacturer, exporter and importer of and dealer in 
scientific, research and chemical apparatus, surgical and dental 
instruments, laboratory and hospital furnishings and requisites, and 
druggists’ sundries and and enamel ware, carried on by 
Minnie Turner at 9/11 Eagle Street, Holborn. Directors: Minnie 
Turner (permanent director and chairman); Wm. M. England, 5 
Granville Road, Hillingdon Park, Middlesex; Mrs. Marie Evar 
Secretary: Geo. Evans. Solicitors: Wiley and Powles, Prineess 
House, 39 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


ol; : 
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The Chemical Age—April 6, 1940 


Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


HIRE is little alteration in the market position for industrial 

chemicals this week nearly all departments reporting a quiet but 
steady trade. So far as fresh contract business is concerned a 
little better interest has been in evidence and deliveries being called 
for agaimst existing contracts are reported to be satisfactory. With 
the exception of an advance of jd. per lb. in the price of sodium 
and potassium bichromate values on the whole remain unchanged 
and steady as quoted last week. The market for coal tar products 
has also shown very little material change during the past week 
and the volume of business being put through is of moderate dimen- 
There are no important price alterations to record, although 
carbolic acid crystals and crude carbolic are not quite so firm in 
quotation. 


sions. 


MANCHESTER. 
auring the past 


Kresh Inquiry on the Manchester chemical market 
week has been on a fair 
range of materials. 
bichromates are 


scale and has covered 
rather a wide Among the soda and potash 
compounds meeting an active demand: makers 
announce an increase of 4d. per |b., bringing current values to 5d. 
per Ib. for soda and 6d. for potash, though offers of imported 
materials in second hands are readily fetching appreciably higher 
There is also a steady eall for supplies of bleaching powder, 
austic soda and solid and liquid caustic potash, though supphes 
ft the still relatively small. In the tar products 


rates. 


last named are 


market firm price conditions are still general and most classes are 
being taken up in good quantities. 

G7LaAscow.—A normal amount of business continues in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market, with fertilisers and paint trade chemicals 
predominant. DPrices remain very firm. Increases have been noted 
for distilled water, and waxes of all kinds are steadily rising to 
record levels. Bichromates have been advanced }d. per lb., making 
the revised prices—bichromate of soda 5d. per |lb., and bichromate 
of potash crystals 6d. per Ib., in original casks. 





Price Changes 


Rises: Calcium Acetate. Lactic Acid. 
Bichromate, Sodium Bichromate. 


Piteh. Potassium 


Falls: Carbolic Acid, Cresvlic Acid (Manchester). 

© In the case of certain products, here marked with an 
asterisk, the market is nominal, and the last ascertainable 
prices have been scheduled. At present all intermediates 
are included under this head. 











General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.—Maximum prices per ton: 80% technical, 1 ton 
£34 15s.; 10 cwe./1 ton, £35 1ds.; 4/10 ewt., £36 1ds.; 809% 
pure, 1 ton, £36 15s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, £37 1ds.; 4/10 ewt., 
£38 15s.; commercial glacial, 1 ton, £44; 10 ewt./1 ton, £45; 
4/10 ewt., £46; delivered buyers’ premises in returnable 
barrels. £4 per ton extra if packed and delivered in glass. 

Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons and over, £49 10s.: 
10/50 tons, £50; 5/10 tons, £50 10s.; 1/5 tons, £51; single 
drums, £52, delivered buyers’ premises in returnable 
drums or other containers having a capacity of not less than 
45 gallons each; delivered in containers of less than 45 gallons 
but not less than 10 gallons £10 10s. per ton in excess of 
maximum prices; delivered in containers less than 10 gallons 
each £10 10s. per ton in excess of maximum prices, plus a 
reasonable allowance. 

*Alum.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d- 

*Aluminium Sulphate.—About £8 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool. 

Ammonia Anhydrous.—99.95%, 1s. to 2s. per lb., according to 
quantity in leaned cylinders, carriage paid; less for important 
contracts. 

Ammonium Carbonate.—£32-£36 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

Ammonium Chloride.—Grey galvanising, £18 per ton, in casks, ex 
wharf. See also Salammoniac. 

*Antimony Oxide.—£68 per ton. 

Arsenic.—99/100° , about £25 per ton, ex store. 

Barium Chloride—98/100°. prime white crystals, £11 10s. Od. to 
£13 per ton, bag packing, ex works; imported material would 
be dearer. 


Bleaching Powder. Spot, 35/37°% £10 per ton in casks, special 
terms for contract. 
Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, £20 10s. per ton: crystal. 


£21 10s.; powdered, £22; extra finely powdered, £23; B.P. 
erystals, £29 10s.; powdered, £30; extra fine £31 per ton 
for ton lots in free l-ewt. bags, carriage paid in Great Britain. 
Borax Glass, lump, £64; powder, £65; in tin-lined cases 
for home trade only, packages free, carriage paid in Great 
Britain. 

Boric Acid.—Commercial granulated, £34 10s. per ton; crystal 
£35 10s.; powdered, £36 10s.; extra finely powdered, £38 10s. ; 
large flakes, £47; B.P. crystals, £43 10s.: powdered, £44 10s. ; 
extra fine powdered, £46 10s. per ton for ton lots, in free 
l-ewt. bags, carriage paid in Great Britain. 

Calcium Bisulphite.—£7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

Calcium Chloride.—Guascow: 70/759 solid, £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton ex store. 

Charcoal Lump.—£10 to £12 per ton, ex wharf. Granulated 
£11 to £14 per ton according to grade and locality. 

“Chlorine, Liquid.-£19 15s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 cwt. drums 
(3-drum lots) ; 43d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-Ib. cylinders. 


Chrometan.—Crvstals. 4d. per lb.: lianor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. Grascow: Crystals 4d. per lb. in original 
barrels. 


Chromic Acid.—1s. per lb... less 239%; d/d U.K. Gtascow: 
Is. O1d. per lb. for 1 ewt. lots. 

Chromic Oxide.—Green, Is. 4d. per lb, d/d U.K. 

Citric Acid.-—ls. 2d. per lb. Manxcuester: Is. 34d. 

*Copper Sulpate.—Nominal. 

Cream of Tartar.—100°, £6 2s. to £6 7s. per cwt., less 23%. 
Makers’ prices nominal, imported material about £170 per ton 
to quantity, d/d in sellers’ returnable casks; imported material 
would be dearer. 

Formic Acid.—85°/. £44 10s. per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, 
earboys returnable; smaller parcels quoted at 46s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. per cwt., ex store. 


Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1,260 6.g., in tins, 
£3 10s. to £4 10s. per cwt. according to quantity; um drums, 
£3 2s. Od. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, ds. 
per ewt. less than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial purposes, 1s. 4d. per 
lb.; free-running crystals are quoted at Is. 7id. to Is. 104d. 
per lh.; carriage paid for bulk lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 1}d. to 8s. 74d. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 9s. 2d. to 13s. per Ib., 
quantity. 

Lactic Acid.— Dark tech., 50% by vol., £33 per ton; 50% by weight, 
£35;; 800% by weight, £67: pale tech.. DO by vol... £39 10s.: 
20% by weight, £46, 80° by weight, £74. Not 
ton lots ex works; barrels returnable, carriage paid, 

Lead Acetate.—White. £48 to £50, ton lots. 

Lead Nitrate.— About £44 per ton d/d in casks. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 ewt., £41 10s.; 10 cwt. to 1 ton, £41 5s.: 
1/2 tons, £41; 2/5 tons, £40 10s.; 5/20 tons, £40; 20/100 
tons, £39 10s.; over 100 tons, £39 per ton, less 24 per cent., 
carriage paid; non-setting red lead, 10s. per ton dearer in 
each case; Continental material, £1 per ton cheaper. 


according to 


less than one 


Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 tons, £51; 5/15 tons, 
£47; 15/25 tons, £46 10s.; 25/50 tons, £46; 50/200 tons. 


£45 10s. per ton, less 5° carriage paid; Continental material, 
£1 per ton cheaper. Ground in oil, English, 1/5 ewt., £59 10s. 
5/10 ewt., £58 10s.; 10 ewt. to 1 ton, LAS: 1/2 tons, £56 10s. - 
2/5 tons, £55 10s.; 5/19 tons, £53 10s... 10/15 tons, £52 10s 
15/25 tons, £52; 25/50 tons, £51 10s.: 50/100 tons. £51 per 
ton, less 5°, carriage paid. Continental material £2 per ton 
cheaper. 

Litharge.- 1 to 9 1ons., £4) per ton. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, about £12 to £15 per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.-—Solid (ex wharf), £12 per ton. 

“Magnesium Sulphate.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury Products.—Controlled prices for 1 cwt. quantities: 
Bichloride powder, Ys. ld.; bichloride lump, 9s. 8d.; bichloride 
ammon. powder, 10s. ¢d.; bichloride ammon. lump, 10s. 5d. ; 
mercurous chloride, 10s. lld.; mereury oxide, red eryst., B.P., 
12s. 3d.; red levig. B.P., lls. 9d.; yellow levig. B.P., 11s. 7d. 

*Methylated Spirit.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, ls. 7d. to 2s. 2d ; mineralised, Zs. td 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. 1s ld more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. 

*Nitric acid.—Spot, £19 to £26 per 
quantity and destination. 

OxaJic Acid.—From £60 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, in 
a-ewt. casks; smaller parcels would be dearer; deliveries slow 

*Paraffiin Wax.—Nominal. 

Potash, Caustic.—Liquid, £30 to £35 per ton, according to quantits 

Potassium Bichromate.—td. per \|b.. : 

Potassium Chlorate.—IJmported 
London, 10d. to Is. per lb. 

Potassium Iodide.—B.P., 8s. to Ils. 2d. per Ib., 
quantity. 

Potassium WNitrate.—Small granuiar crystals, £26 to 
ton ex store, aceording to quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., 1s. 43d. to 1s. 53d. per lb.: com 
mercial, £7 9s. 6d. to £8 1s. 6d. per ewt., according to quantity, 
d/d. 

Potassium Prussiate. 
supplies searce. 


ton, according to strength, 


carriage paid, 


powder and crystals, ex store 
according to 


£29 per 


Yellow. about Is. 2d. to Is. nal. per Ib. 
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Salammoniac.  Doy-tooth crystals, £45 per ton; medium, £43 10s. ; 
fine white crystals, £16 !0s.; in casks, ex store. 

Soda Ash.—Light 98/100%, £6 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Soda, Caustic.—Solid, 76/779% spot, £14 per ton d/d station. 

Soda Crystals.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
deput in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sodium Acetate.—£37 to £40 per ton, ex wharf. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—About £10 10s. to £11 10s. per ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, 5d. per Ib., net d/d U.K. with 
rebates for contracts. GLASGOW: 53d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

Sodium Bisulphite Powder.—60/62%, £16 per ton d/d in 2-ton 
lots for home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

Sodium Chlorate.—£32 to £39 
quantity. 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals, £16 17s. 6d. 
2-ton lots; commercjal, £13 10s. per ton. 
mercial, £13; photographic, £16 10s. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not less than 28 lb., 8s. 
for not less than 7 Ib., 10s. 9d. per lb. 

“Sodium Metasilicate.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in cwt. bags. 

Sodium Nitrate.—Refined, £9 10s. to £10 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 

Sodium Nitrite.—£18 15s. per ton for ton lots. 

Sodium Perborate.—10%, £4 10s. per cwt. d/d in 1l-cwt. drums. 

Sodium Phodsphate.—Di-sodium, £16 to £17 per ton delivered for 
ton lots. Tri-sodium, £18 per ton delivered per ton lots. 

Sodium Prussiate.—I'rom 6d. per lb. ex store. 

Sodium Silicate.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton, for 4-ton lots. 

‘Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salts).—£4 10s. per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake) .- —Unground spot, £4 ls. per ton d/d 
station in bulk. MANcHESTER: £4. 

Sodium Sulphate.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £13 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/329%, £9 10s. per ton d/d in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62%, £13; crystals, £9 15s. 

“Sodium Sulphite.—Pea £16 per ton d/d 
tion in kegs. 

*Sulphur Precip.-B.P., £55 to £60 per ton 
tity. Commercial, £50 to £55. 

Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £5 7s. to £5 17s. per ton; 
arsenic-free, £3 15s. to £4 5s.- 140° T'w., arsenious, 

Tartaric Acid.—1s. 64d. per Ilb., 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. 
material 2s. 3d. to Qs. 
Is. 7d. per lh. 

Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices: White seal, £380 17s. 6d. per ton; 
red seal, £28 7s. 6d. d/d; green seal, £29 17s. 6d. d/d buyers’ 
premises. 


Zinc Sulphate. 


per ton, d/d, according to 


per ton for 
MANCHESTER : Com- 


10d. per Ib.; 


crystals, spot, sta- 


according to quan 


140° Tw. 
£3 7s. 6d. 
carriage paid for lots 

Makers’ prices nominal; imported 
6d. per Ib., ex wharf. MANCHESTER : 


less 5% 
— ~~ wt 


Tech., about £25, carriage paid, casks free. 


Rubber Chemicals 
Golden, 95d. to Is. 6id. per I. 
Crimson, Is. 8d. to Js. ld. per ie 
Arsenic Sulphide.— Yellow, Is. 6d. to is. Sd. per Ib. 
Barytes.—Imported material £6 to £9 per ton according to quality. 
Carbon Black.—About 7d. to 7}d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Carbon Bisulphide.£31 to £36 per ton, according to quantity, 
in free returnable drums. 


Carbon Tetrachloride. £50 to 
tity, drums extra. 


Antimony Sulphide. 


according 
to quality. 


£55 per ton, according to quan- 


India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 5%d. to Gd. per Ib.; dark 
D4d. to 6d. per Ib. 
Lamp Black.—Imported material is quoted at about £35 to £40 


per ton, 
Lithopone.— 30%, £18 17s. 6d. per ton: 60°, 

Imported material would be dearer. 
Sulphur.— Finely powdered, about £15 per ton, 
Sulphur Chloride. 


£31 to £32 per ton. 


delivered. 
6d. to 8d. per lb., according to quantity. 


Vegetable Black.—£35 per ton upwards; 28/30°%, £15 10s. Od.; 
60%, £29, delivered buyers’ premises. 
Vermilion.— Pale or deep, 8s. 5d. per lb.. for 7 Ib. lots. 
Zinc Sulphide.—-Aboui £63 per ton ex works. 
Plus 5° War Charge. 
Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Ammonium Sulphate —Per ton in 6-ton lots d/d farmer's nearest 
station, March/June, £9 6s. 
Calcium Cyanamide.— £12 10s. for 5-ton lots per ton net f.o.r. 


or ex store, London. Supplies small. 

‘* Nitro-Chalk.’’—-£8 18s. per ton, in 6-ton lots, d/d 
nearest station, January/June delivery. 
Concentrated Complete Fertilisers.-£11 18s. to 

in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer's nearest station. 
Ammonium Phosphate Fertilisers.-£11 14s. to 
in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


farmer's 
£12 4s. per ton 


£16 6s. per ton 


Coal Tar Products 

Benzol.—Industrial (containing less than 2% of 
2s. ld. per gal., ex works, nominal, 

Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 1lld.-ls. per lb.; Crude, 60's, 3s. 3d. to 
3s. 6d., according to specification. MANcnesTER: Crystals. Is. 3d. 
per lb., d/d; crude, 4s. to 4s. 3d. naked, at works. 

Cressote.—Home trade, 5d. per gal., f.o.r., makers’ 
exports 6d. to 64d. per gal., according to grade. 
TER: 43d. to 7d. 

Cresylic Acid.—99/100%, 2s. lld. to 3s. 3d. per gal., according to 
specification. Mancursrer: Pale, 09/10096, 2s. 9d. 

Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/1009, 1s. 8d. to ls. Yd. per gal.; solvent, 
95/1609, Is. lld. to 2s., naked at works; heavy 90/1909, Is. 3d. 
to ls. 5d. per gal., naked at works, according to quantity. 
Mancuester: 90/1609, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 1lld. per gal. 

Naphthalene.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £10 to £11 per ton; 
purified erystais, £20 per ton in 2-ewt. bags; flaked, £21 os. per 
ton. Fire lighter quality, £6 to £7 per ton ex works. MAN 
CHESTER: Refined, £25. 

Pitch.—Medium, soft, 50s. per 
f.o.b. East Coast. 

Pyridine.—99/140°, 19s. to 25s. per gal.; 90/ 160°. I6s. Lo 


tuoluol). 2s. to 


’ 


works: 
MANCHES- 





ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 40s. 


19s. Od. 


80/1809, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per gal., f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 
18s. to 21s. per gal. 
Toluol.—90%, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d., nominal. Mav- 


CHESTER: Pure, 2s. 5d. per gal., naked. 
Xylol.—Commercial, 2s. Yd. per gal.; pure, 2s. 
Zs. lld. per gal. 


lld. MANCHESTER ° 


Wood Distillation Products 

Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £8 to £8 10s. per ton; grey, 
£13. MANCHESTER: Grey, £16. 

Methyl Acetone.—40.50°%, £42 per ton.. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, ls. to 1s.. 3d. per 
boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—3s. 7d. to 4s. per gal.; 
4s. 6d. per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£5 to £6 per ton, according to quality. 


£12 to 


_— 


gal., according to 


solvent, 4s. to 


*Intermediates and Dyes 

Aniline Oil.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
Aniline Salts.—Spot, 8d. per lb., d/d buyer's works, casks free. 
Benzaldehyde.—1s. 10d. per lb., for cwt. lots, net packages. 
Benzidine, HCl.—2s. 7d. per |lb., 100% as base, in casks. 
Benzoic Acid, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—Ils. lld. per lb... d/d 

buyer's works. 
m-Cresol 98/100% .—ls. Sd. to ls. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
o-Cresol 30/31° C.—8d. to 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Is. 8d. to ls. 9d. per Ib. in ton 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 7d. per |b. 
Dimethylaniline.—Spot, ls 74d. per ib., package extra. 
Dinitrobenzene.—8d. per lb. 
Dinitrochlorbenzene, Solid.— £79 5s. per ton. 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., Sd. per lb.: 66/68° C., 1Lldd. 
Diphenylamine.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per Ib.; d/d buyer's works. 
Gamma Acid.—-Spot, 4s. 4}d. per lb. 100°, d/d buyer’s works. 
H Acid.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100%, d/d buyer's works. 
Naphthionic Acid.— ls. 10d. per lb. 
3-Naphthol.— £97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 
a-Naphthylamine.——Lumps, Is. ld. per lb. 
3-Naphthylamine.—Spot, 3s. per lb.; d/d buyer's works. 
Neville and Winther’s Acid.—Spot, 3s. 3$d. per lb. 100%. 
o-Nitraniline.—4s. 34d. per lb. 
m-Nitraniline.—Spot, 2s. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 


lots. 





p-Nitraniline.—Spot, 1s. 10d. to 2s. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, 
Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 44d. to 54d. per lb. , in 90-gal. drums. 


drums extra, l-ton lots d/d buyer's works. 
Nitronaphthalene.—10d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. O$d. per lb. 
Sodium Naphthionate.—Spot, ls. lld. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer's 
works. 
Sulphanilic Acid.—Spot, 83d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
v-Toluidine.—1lld. per lb., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra. 
p-Toluidine.—2s. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—-4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 
Loxpox.—April 4.—For the period ending May 4, per 
ton, net, naked, ex mill, works or refinery, and subject to addi- 
tional charges according to package and location of supplies :- 
LINSEED OIL, raw, £42 10s. RAPESEED OIL, crude, £44 5s. Corron 
SEED OIL, crude, £31 2s. Gd.: washed. £34 5s.; refined edible. 
£35 12s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £36 10s. Soya BEAN OIL, crude, 
£33; refined deodorised, £37. Coconut OIL, crude, £28 2s. 6d.; 
refined deodorised, £31 7s. 6d. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, £27 10s. ; 
refined deodorised, £30 15s. PALM OlIL, refined deodorised, £33. 
GROUNDNUT OIL, crude, £35 10s.; refined deodorised, £40. 
WHALE OIL, crude hardened, 42 deg., £30 10s.; refined hardened, 
42 deg., £33. Acip O1Ls.—Groundnut, £24; soya, £22; coconut 
and palm kernel, £22 10s. ROSIN, 25s. to 35s. per ewt., ex wharf, 
according to grade. TURPENTINE, 54s. 9d. per ewt., spot, Americar 
including tax, ex wharf, barrels, and ex discount. 
HuLL.—-April 3.—American turpentine, 


spot, aOs per 
in barreis ex store. 


ew. 





Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shali 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—inarked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


ADAM HILGER, LTD., 
(M.,6/4/40.) March 18, 
‘£447. March 15, 1939. 

BERKEFIELD FILTERS AND WATER SOFTENERS, LTD., 
Tonbridge. (M., 6/4/40.) March 19, debenture to Lloyds Bank, 
Litd., securing all moneys due or to become due to the Bank; genera! 
charge. *£1,900. October 6, 1939. 

DIXON PLASTICS, LTD., Earls 
March 16, £500 debenture, to F. 
charge. *Nil. November 13, 1939. 

Fk. E. RUDMAN AND CO., LTD., Radcliffe, chemical manufac- 
turers. (M., 6/4/40.) March 15, equitable mortgage (to Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due or to become due to the Bank; 
charged on Spring Chemical Works, Radcliffe, ete. *£473. July 4, 
1939. 

J. HOLROYD 


makers. 
charge. 


E.C.. instrument 
debentures: general 


London. 
£20 Ol ”) 


Barton. (M., 6/4/40.) 
Dixon, Northampton; general 


AND CO., LTD., Huddersfield, textile dyers. 
(M., 6/4/40.) March 18, mortgage and two charges, to Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., each securing all moneys due or to become due to 
the Bank by way of transfer of mortgage dated January 11, 1934, 
and charges dated January 11, 1934, and October 5, 1939, in favour 
of Union Bank of Manche-ter, Ltd.; charged on laundry works, 
dwelling houses, cottages, etc., Seedhill and Castlegate, Hudders- 
field (subject to, etc.), 35a Boothferry Road, Goole, and 110 Victoria 
Street, Grimsby. *£26,771. August 19, 1939. 

KENNETH HILL AND CO., LTD., London, §8.W., dealers in 
metallic abrasives. (M.. 6/4/40.) March 15, £4,000 (not 
lebenture, to A. M. Keith, Brighton; general charge. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS, LTD., Ipswich. (M., 6/4/40.) 
March 15, £400,000 debenture stock secured by Trust Deed dated 
March 7, 1940; general charge. *Nil. November 23, 1939. 

SOUTH WALES MAGNESIA, LTD.. London, W.C. 
(M., 6/4/40.) March 18, £500 debentures, part of a series already 
registered. *£2,000. December 31, 1939. 


ex.) 


Satisfactions 
UDMAN AND CO., LTD., Radcliffe, chemical manufac- 
| 


S., 6/4/40.) Satisfaction March 15, of mortgage regis- 
1917. 


F. E.R 
turers. (\ 
tered July 13, 
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Company News 


Blythe Colour Works, Ltd., have declared a final dividend of 15 
per cent., making 20 per cent., less tax (17} per cent.). A net 
profit is reported of £38,830 (£30,154). The carry-forward is 
£11,783 (£6,870). 

The United Molasses Co., Ltd., have declared a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 53 per cent., less tax at 7s. 6d., making 
284 per cent. for the fifteen months to December 31, 1939. This is 
equivalent to 22} per cent. per annum, the same as was paid in 
the previous accounting period of twelve months. 

Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., report a trading 
profit of £879,282 (£1,070,381), and income from interest and 
dividends is £66,999 lower at £523,025. The general reserve re- 
mains unchanged at £360,000; the further reserve for taxation and 
contingencies is increased by £52,555 to £289,725. A final divi- 
dend of 7} per cent. on ordinary stock is recommended, making 
15 per cent. for the year (20 per cent.). The carry-forward is 
£4,481. 

The British Oxygen Co., Ltd., have declared a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 10 per cent., less tax, making 17 per cent. 
for the year (the same). Balance on profit and loss account of 
£576,395 (£552,444) is reported. It is proposed to add £61,850 to 
general reserve and to allocate £100,000 to taxation reserve. 
During the year the issued capital has been increased by £43,000 
ordinary stock, issued as fully paid in exchange for the share 
capital of Coxeter and Son, Ltd., and the Condensed Gas Co., 
Ltd. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 
q 

Rumania.—A firm of agents established at Bucharest wishes 
to obtain the representation of United Kingdom manufacturers 
of Chemical products, textiles, for Rumama. (Ref. No. 168.) 

7 Iraq.—A well-established agent at Bagdad wishes to obtain the 
representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of colouring and 
dyeing materials, indigo, and tartaric acid for Iraq. (Ref. No. 173.) 

Argentina.—An agent established at Buenos Aires wishes to 
obtain the representation, on a commission basis, of United 
Kingdom manufacturers of chemicals, paper, electrical goods, 
brushes, sanitary ware, felts, surgical instruments and laboratory 
glassware, staall rubber ware and paint-making materials, for the 
Argentine. (No. 177.) 

Australia.—li.M. Trade Commissioner at Melbourne reports that 
the State Electricity Commission of Victoria is calling for tenders, 
to be presented in Australia by April 30, 1940, for the supply of 
a complete feed-water plant for the Newport ‘‘ C ’’ Power Station. 
(Ref, T.Y. 17684/40.) 

British India.—A firm of agents established at Cutch wishes to 
obtain the representation, on a consignment or purchasing basis, 
of United Kingdom manufacturers of paints, varnishes, disinfec- 
tants, watches, matches, clothing, piece-goods, and general mer- 
chandise, for Cutch. (Ref. No. 149.) 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


LTHOUGH Budget uncertainties continued to limit business 
on the Stock Exchange, there has been a firmer trend in British 
Government securities, and industrial shares had a slightly more 


active appearance. Imperial Chemical recovered from an earlier 
decline and were unchanged on balance at 31s. 103d., while the 
preference units were slightly higher at 32s. 6d. pending the 
preliminary figures for the past year’s working. B. Laporte trans- 
ferred up to 71s. awaiting the dividend announcement, due shorily, 
and Lawes Chemical continued to be quoted at 7s. 6d. ‘‘ middle.’’ 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. units were around 6s., while 
William Blythe 3s. shares were marked up from 6s. 6d. to 8s. on 
hopes that the company has again had a successful year. Rather 
more attention was given to British Glues 4s. snares, which, how- 
ever, continued to be quoted at 6s, 9d. Fison Packard again 
transferred around 40s., and British Drug Houses around,23s. 9d. 
Goodlass Wall 10s. ordinary were quoted at par, but were in- 
active, and British Industrial Plastics at 2s. 14d. and Low Tem- 
perature Carbonisation at Is. 9d. were also the same as a week 
ago. Monsanto Chemicals 54} per cent. preference continued to 
have a ‘‘ middle ’’ quotation of 22s. 6d. 
* *K * * 


United Molasses rose from 26s. 44d. to 27s. 103d. on the dividend 
for the past financial period, which maintains the rate at 22} per 
cent. per annum, but in addition there is an extra distribution 
of 10 per cent., which is not subject to tax as it is payable out 
of capital reserve. Dunlop Rubber were more active around 34s. 
on market hopes that the impending results will create a good 
impression, while General Refractories showed a further small 
improvement to 9s. 3d. on the statements at the annual meeting. 
British Aluminium were better at 53s. 6d., and British Oxygen, 
which remained under the influence of the results and bonus 


announcement, transferred up to 75s. Lever and Unilever were 
steady at 32s. 3d., pending declaration of the final dividend for 
the past year. British Oil and Cake Mills preferred were quoted 
at 41s. 3d., it being realised that on the basis of last year’s figures, 
the dividend requirements of these shares are well covered. United 
Premier Oil and Cake ordinary remained around Qs. 6d., awaiting 
declaration of the dividend. 
* * x x 


Babcock and Wilcox were slightly lower at 45s. 9d., but the 
majority of iron, steel and kindred securities were relatively 
steady, with Dorman Long again around 24s. 6d., and United 
Steel 23s. 3d. Triplex Glass 10s. shares were fairly active around 
23s. 9d., sentiment being influenced by the hope that the air- 
craft industry will absorb increasing amounts of safety glass, and 
thus offset the reduced demand in other directions. Canning 
Town Glass were firm on satisfaction with the past year's results, 
while United Glass Bottle were quoted at 48s. 9d. in advance of 
the dividend announcement. Textile shares showed an upward 
tendency, and Courtaulds were 38s. 6d., while British Celanese 
issues were better on continued hopes of an early announcement 
in regard to outstanding dividend arrears on the second preference 
Slightly better prices ruled for Calico Printers and 
Bleachers. Elsewhere, Cerebos and Reckitt and Sons’ ordinary 
were inclined to show further improvement in response to market 
anticipations that dividends are likely to be maintained. Busi- 
ness in Imperial Smelting took place around 13s. 13d, Pinchin 
Johnson were steady, and Wall Paper deferred were better at 
18s. 6d. The interim dividend decision of the last-named com- 
pany is normally made this month. Boots Drug were firm at 
42s. 9d.. and Beechams Pills deferred 8s. Oil shares showed a 
better tendency under the lead of Burmah Oil and ‘‘ Shell.”’ 


shares. 











